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1.    IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 


Various  definitions  of  man  have  been  given  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  brute  creation.  He  has  been  called  a  fire-using  animal,  a 
reasoning  animal,  a  speaking  animal.  He  is  better  defined  as  a  re- 
ligious animal.  The  human  being  that  has  no  religion  is  an  imbecile. 
Pagans,  Jews  and  Christians  ;  Mohammedans,  Buddhists  and  Con- 
fucians ;  idealists,  materialists,  agnostics,  atheists,  deists — all  have 
their  creeds.  The  man  who  says  he  has  no  creed,  that  he  believes  in 
nothing,  is  a  liar,  and  his  own  assertion  gives  him  the  lie.  There  is 
no  escape  from  having  a  religion  of  some  sort.  Then,  too,  a  man  is 
profoundly  influenced  by  his  beliefs.  The  statement  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  a  man  believes  if  he  is  only  sincere  is  a  pernicious  one. 
"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  hs."  Conduct  depends  on 
creed.  Creed  depends,  to  an  almost  overwhelming  degree,  on  the 
educational  influences  to  which  mankind  is  subjected — in  the  home, 
at  school,  in  the  church,  in  social  intercourse,  in  business,  from  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers.  Creed,  character  and  conduct  are  really 
inseparable.  The  welfare  of  the  state,  its  happiness  and  prosperity 
are  dependent  on  the  conduct  of  its  citizens,  hence  the  importance  to 
the  state  of  religious  instruction,  in  its  highest  and  widest  and  best 
sense.  And  what  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  whole  is  just  as 
important  to  the  units  of  every  sort  of  which  the  state  is  made  up, 
the  churches,  the  homes,  the  individuals. 

Christianity  is  the  highest  and  best  form   of  religion  that  the 
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world  knows.  We  believe  thai  it  is  the  best,  the  most  perfect,  in  its 
essence,  that  that  the  world  can  know.  The  more  closely  men  adhere 
to  its  principles,  the  nearer  they  liva  to  its  ideals,  the  b3tter  for  them 
and  the  community.  It  is  the  basis  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  the 
professed  faith  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  most  enlightened,  most 
progressive  nations  of  the  earth  to-day.  How  important,  then,  it  is 
that  every  citizen  should  know  really  what  its  principle  are,  and 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  the  literature  in  which 
those  principles  are  developed.  And  how  can  he  know  without  being 
taught  ? 

2.    PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOW  LEDGE. 


A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  religious  knowledge  at  the  present  day.  Looking  at  the  world 
at  large,  and  at  Christianity  both  in  theory  and  practice,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  ground  for  gloom.  On  the  contrary,  never  was 
the  search  for  truth  more  earnest  among  men,  never  was  truth  more 
clearly  seen  and  expressed,  never  were  men  more  sincere  and  forceful 
in  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  never  before  were  the  fol" 
lowers  of  the  Nazarene  so  numerous  or  influential  in  private  life  or  in 
public  affairs.  Never  was  the  Word  of  God,  the  expression  in  what- 
ever form,  of  his  thought,  and  will  and  affection,  heard  or  read  more 
attentively  and  reverently.  That  Word,  as  Nature,  is  batter  known  by 
men  of  science  than  it  ever  was,  and  is  still,  more  than  ever,  their  ad- 
miration and  despair,  the  mere  hem  of  the  garment  of  the  Infinite.- 
That  Word,  as  Jesus,  is  more  generally  accepted  than  ever  as  the  acme 
of  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  among  men.  That  Word,  as  the 
Bible,  in  which  the  wonderful  forms  of  human  speech,  spoken  and 
written,  are  used  as  explicit,  unmistakable  u:i foldings  of  God's  ways 
and  works,  is  more  sedulously  studied,  more  thoroughly  understood, 
more  implicitly  believed  than  it  ever  was  before  ;  it  sways  the  hearts 
and  governs  the  actions  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  human  race  than 
it  ever  did  before.  Seeming  retrogression  is  only  local  and  temporal  )  , 
like  the  receding  wave  of  the  rising  ocean  tide.     Hence,  when  unsatis- 


factory  conditions  are  mentioned,  il  must  be  understood  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  faith  in  the  onward  and  triumphant  sweep  of  true  religion, 
especially  at  the  present  day  and  in  our  own  time. 

That  there  are  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  this  country  at  pres- 
ent is  patent  to  any  observer  who  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  such 
matters.  The  present  generation  has  its  affections  too  much  set  on 
material  things.  With  the  multitude  there  is  too  little  strength,  too 
little  time,  spent  on  the  things  that  pertains  to  men's  higher  nature, 
the  things  that  really  constitute  . life — that  momentous  consideration, 
eternal  life.  The  Bible,  and  the  standards  of  Christian  belief  that  are 
based  upon  it,  are  treated  with  comparative  neglect.  This  can  be 
proved,  lias  been  proved,  by  asking  a  series  of  very  simple  questions 
about  biblical  facts  of  the  young  people  in  our  High  Schools.  Name 
one  of  Adam  s  sons.  Name  the  second  book  in  the  Bible.  What 
giant  did  David  slay?  Where  was  Daniel  a  captive?  Who  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah  ?  Give  the  full  name  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nor that  delivered  Jesus  to  the  Jews  to  be  crucified  ?  [t  is  doubtful 
if  one  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  have  last  passed  the  En- 
trance examination  could  write  down  the  answers  to  these  six  easy 
questions  correctly.  It  is  probable  that  several  would  not  answer 
any  of  them  correctly.  It  is  doubtful  if  five  per  cent,  of  those 
who  passed  the  Junior  Teachers'  examination  last  July  could  write 
down  six  correct  answers,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  some  of 
them  should  fail  in  setting  down  one  correct  answer.  These  state- 
ments are  based  on  experiments  that  have  been  tried  and  on  the  testi- 
mony of  some  of  our  most  experienced  educationists.  If  this  is  the 
state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the  most  outstanding,  the  most  interest- 
ing facts  connected  with  sacred  literature,  what  must  be  the  condition 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  rising  generation  regarding  the  more  abstract, 
and  to  the  youthful  mind,  less  interesting  teachings  of  that  literature  ! 
Sad,  deplorable,  appalling,  are  some  of  the  words  that  are  used  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  describing  the  ignorance  of  our  youth 
regarding  the  standards  of  our  professed  religion.  They  are  strong 
words,  but  unfortunately  not  too  strong. 


8.    PRESENT  STATE  OF  MORALS. 


That  the  present  age  is  degenerate,  and  the  world  rapidly  becom- 
ing worse  is  a  belief  strongly 'held  and  openly  maintained  by  many 
good  people.  We  think  they  are  profoundly  mistaken.  The  reverse, 
we  hold,  is  true.  The  leaven  of  the  pirable  is  the  principle  of  good, 
not  that  of  evil.  Just  as  the  world  at  large  is  becoming  niDre  enlight- 
ened in  spiritual  things,  so  is  it  becoming  better  on  the  whole  in  mat- 
ters of  conduct.  Just  as  it  more  firmly,  more  geiisrally,  grasps  the 
great  principles  on  which  right  action  is  based,  so  are  its  practices  im- 
proved. Over  great  multitudes  of  mankind,  more  numerous  than  ever 
they  were,  idolatry  in  its  outer,  grosser  forms,  no  longer  holds  sway  ; 
over  a  narrower,  but  yet  ever  widening  circle,  in  its  more  insidious, 
less  acknowledged  forms,  it  is  recognized,  combated  and  checked. 
Profanity  is  not  so  common  or  blatant  as  it  once  was.  The  weekly 
day  of  rest  is  faithfully  observed  by  greater  numbers  of  toilers  than 
ever.  Never  before  was  human  life  so  cared  for,  human  and  even 
animal  misery  so  alleviated  by  sanitary  regulation,  by  legal  restriction, 
by  devoted  skill,  by  hospital  and  asylum.  Never  were  chastity  and 
honesty  of  life  more  honored  and  practised  ;  never  were  lying  and 
covetousness  more  generally  condemned.  Never  before  were  so  many 
trying  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master  ;  never  before  was  the 
Golden  Rule  so  often  appealed  to  as  the  standard  of  right  doing. 

While  these  broad  statements  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
facts,  and  are  very  encouraging,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  world  to  cause  disquietude.  Human  nature  is  much  the 
same  in  all  ages,  in  all  climas,  under  all  conditions.  Sin  is  as  terrible 
a  reality  now  as  millenniums  ago,  here  as  in  Hindostan,  with  the 
civilized  Canadian  as  with  the  barbarian  Hottentot.  It  is  ever  re- 
curring in  the  most  insidious  and  plausible  forms.  It  takes  every  ad- 
vantage of  time  and  place  and  circumstance. 

"Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen," 
is  true  only  of  certain  forms  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  certain  people.  With 


us  Canadians  there  is  plenty  of  immorality  to  fight,  cherished  or  de- 
spised, open  or  concealed.  There  is  drunkenness,  which,  though  less 
general  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  seems  to  have  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing during  the  past  ten  years,  especially  among  young  men  in 
our  towns  and  cities.  There  is  the  very  general  enslavement  of  men  to 
tobacco.  There  the  is  cigarette  evil  among  boys.  There  is  the  wild 
pursuit  of  gain  and  of  pleasure.  There  is  the  making  of  sport,  of  mere 
games,  the  object  of  life,  rather  than  a  means  of  recreation.  There 
are  the  detestable  vices  and  crimes  associated  with  the  infamy  of 
"race  suicide."  There  is  more  or  less  political  corruption.  There 
is  disregard  for  law  and  order  in  at  least  some  communities.  There  is 
disrespect  for  authority  in  the  home  and  in  the  school.  The  Sabbath 
is  too  often  desecrated  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  selfish  pleasure.  Too 
many  are  careless  about,  or  altogether  neglectful  of  a  public  profession 
of  that  religion  to  which  they  claim  nominally  to  belong.  They 
slight,  or  ignore,  the  performance  of  such  religious  duties  as  public 
and  private  worship. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  moral  shield  has  two  sides.  The 
bright  side  cheers  ;  the  dark  side  fills  the  mind  with  concern. 

4.    DANGERS  AND  DUTIES 


Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  the  increase  of  any  form  of 
immorality,  about  any  de  gree  of  decline  of  morality  ?  We  should  be 
concerned  because  of  our  interest  in  our  individual  brother  man,  in 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Man  on  the 
down  grade  tends  to  destruction,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  lift  up  the 
warning  voice  and  hold  out  the  restraining  hand.  It  may  be  said 
there  is  plenty  of  salt  to  save  the  nation.  We  trust  that  there  is,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  that.  Salt  may  lose  its  savor.  The  story 
of  nations  hitherto  has  been  a  monotonous  one  of  virtuous  struggle,  of 
selfish  prosperity,  of  vicious  decline.  It  is  the  same  story  whether  it 
extends  over  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years.  The  Jews  met  nation  - 
extinction  because  of  national  corruption,  and  were  saved  from  racial 
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extinction  only  by  the  revival  of  racial  virtues.  „  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  are  but  a  memory.  Modern  nations  that  might  be  named  are 
decrepid  because  of  vice.  And  so  will  even  Britain,  so  will  even  our 
beloved  Canada  decay,  if  its  government  is  not  grounded  on  the 
righteousness  of  the  people,  individually  and  collectively,  as  shown  by 
the  doings  of  their  elect  representatives.  Thus  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  each  citizen  should  not  only  be  his  best,  but  that  he 
should  also  do  his  best  to  influence  others,  especially  the  young,  in  the 
direction  of  good.  We  all  have  responsibilities  in  this  connection,  as 
individuals,  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  in  the  state,  and  it  is  to  these 
responsibilities  that  attention  will  now  be  directed. 

5.    DUTY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 


What  am  I  ?  Whence  have  I  come  ?  Whither  am  I  going  ? 
What  is  this  universe  that  I  see  about  me  ?  What  are  my  relations  to 
it?  What  are  my  obligations  towards  the  Designer  of  it  all,  for  de- 
sign there  evidently  is  ?  What  are  my  duties  towards  my  fellow  man  ? 
These  are  momentous  questions  which  no  human  being  with  a  gleam 
of  intelligence  can  help  asking  himself,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 
He  will  obtain  answers  more  or  less  decided  and  clear  from  spontane- 
ous responses  in  the  depths  of  his  own  being  ;  from  contemplation  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world  without  him,  and  from  his  experience  in  it; 
and  most  explicitly  of  all,  from  the  written  record  of  God's  workings 
with  men,  and  of  his  will  regarding  them,  revealed  in  what  we  call  the 
Bible,  culminating  in  that  supreme  revelation  of  God's  will,  the  Word 
made  flesh. 

That  is  a  religious  knowledge,  and  all  men  obtain  it  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  In  some  degraded  races  it  may  be  a  mere  starlight 
glimmer.  In  men  of  prophetic  vision  and  spiritual  power  it  floods  the 
soul  with  the  glory  of  dawn.  It  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
all  to  seek  the  greatest  measure  of  that  light  obtainable,  and  to  live  and 
work  by  its  energizing  power ;  for  fruit  is  ever  the  test  of  vitality. 


The  individual  is  the  unit  of  which  the  family,  the  community, 
the  state,  the  church,  is  each  composed.  When  all  the  individuals  are 
in  right  relations  to  each  other,  each  of  these  organizations  will  be  per- 
fect, and  there  will  be  paradise  again  on  earth.  Progress  is  made 
towards  this  ideal  by  the  influence  of  one  man  upon  another.  Not 
only  should  a  man  be  right,  but  he  should  lead  others  to  be  right — 
this  within  his  own  sphere  of  influence,  be  it  thought  narrow  or  wide. 
Friend  should  lead  friend,  parent  should  lead  child,  teacher  should  lead 
pupil,  by  the  mysterious  personal  touch  of  word  and  deed,  to  love  and 
seek  that  which  is  good  and  true  and  honest  and  kind  and  pure.  This  is 
a  sort  of  work  that  cannot  be  done  by  proxy.  No  other  can  do  the 
work  that  lies  nearest  to  me  to  do,  and  if  I  neglect  it,  it  is  left  undone 
forever.  What  countless  'streams  of  power  for  good  are  going  to  waste 
in  the  world,  because  they  are  not  utilized,  partly  for  want  of  will  on 
the  part  of  the  individual,  partly  for  want  of  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  church  or  other  organizations  of  which  the  individuals  are 
members !  Only  a  fractional  part  of  the  teaching  power  inherent  in 
the  lay  element  in  our  churches  has  been  developed.  Every  professing 
Christian  is  a  teacher,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  of  his  faith,  and  he 
should  feel  his  responsibility  and  make  his  teaching  as  effective  for 
good  as  possible.  A  fair  share  of  his  time  and  energy  should  be  de- 
voted to  his  own  religious  culture,  by  private  communication  with  his 
Maker  in  reading,  meditation  and  prayer;  by  a  faithful  discharge  of 
his  religious  duties  in  the  family,  and  among  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances; by  regular  attendance  on,  and  full  participation  in  the  public 
services  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  by  the  con- 
scientious fulfilment  of  his  public  duties  as  a  citizen,  as  well  as  by 
honest  and  industrious  prosecution  of  whatever  calling  in  life  may  be 
more  peculiary  his.  This  is  surely  not  too  high  an  ideal  to  be  attain- 
able by  all.  It  is  attained  in  fact,  by  some,  but  alas  !  by  too  few.  We 
neglect  our  religious  opportunities,  we  slight  our  religious  work,  we 
fail  to  exert  our  religious  powers  and  they  decay.  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these"  is  a  mighty  word  of  condem- 
nation.   To  how  many  it  will  apply ! 
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5.    DUTY  OF  THE  HOME. 


It  has  been  said  with  force  that  the  family  rather  than  the  in- 
dividual is  the  unit  of  the  state.  It  is  true  that  the  family  is  com- 
posed of  individuals,  but  of  individuals  bearing  a  peculiarly  intimate 
relation  to  and  affinity  for  one  another,  so  that  when  properly  con- 
stituted and  sympathetically  attuned  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
one.  That  the  family  should  perform  its  functions  fully  and  har- 
moniously is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare,  to  the  very 
life,  of  both  church  and  state ;  therefore  both  church  and  state  wisely 
and  sedulously  promote  its  welfare  and  safeguard  its  sanctity. 

The  home  is  the  citadel  of  religion,  of  morality,  of  patriotism,  of 
good  citizenship.  The  father  is  its  priest  and  captain  ;  the  mother 
is  its  watchful  guardian  and  animating  spirit  ;  the  children  are  its 
loyal  garrison.  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle,  and  woe  betide 
British  laws  and  British  liberties  when  that  castle  is  dismantled  or 
ceases  to  perform  its  highest  functions  !  Schools,  churches,  govern- 
ments are  merely  organized  auxiliaries  to  home  influence  and  do  not 
relieve  parents  of  their  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  or  education 
of  their  children.  As  far  especially  as  religious  education  is  concerned 
the  home  is  the  most  potent  and  permanent  influence.  No  other 
lessons  of  faith  and  duty  are  nearly  so  effective  as  those  inculcated  at 
a  mother's  knee  and  around  the  family  altar.  No  other  vices  are  so 
likely  to  be  practised  by  children  when  they  grow  up  as  those  that 
were  found  in  their  parents.  As  the  twig  in  this  nursery  is  bent,  so 
is  the  tree  inclined. 

Too  many  fathers  and  mothers  seem  far  more  concerned  about 
the  worldly  prosperity  than  about  the  spiritual  walfare  of  their 
progeny.  Character  should  be  a  parent's  chief  solicitude.  If  it  is, 
what  can  be  done  in  the  home  to  build  it  up  properly  ?  Much — 
humanly  speaking,  everything.  Not  only  should  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  home  be  moral  and  religious,  not  only  should  there  be 
the  incidental  teaching  of  truth,  but  there  should  be  formal  and  ex- 
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plieit  teaching  at  stated  times,  mornings,  or  evenings,  or  Sundays,  or 
all  of  them.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  excess  in  this  busy  and 
pleasure- seeking  age.  This  teaching  had  better  be  in  line  with  relig- 
ious instruction  suggested  or  prescribed  by  the  church  or  Sunday 
school  with  which  the  home  is  affiliated.  Homo  Department  work 
can  be  taken  up.  Catechisms  may  be  learnt.  The  Bible  may 
be  read  in  course  or  topically,  or  with  reference  to  the  Sunday  school 
lessons.  Family  worship  should  be  maintained.  The  reading  of 
good  literature  should  be  provided  for  and  encouraged,  and  improper 
or  trifling  reading  should  be  repressed.  There  should  be  regular, 
punctual  and  sympathetic  attendance  upon  such  services  of  public 
worship  as  may  be  established  in  the  church  of  one's  choice.  Parents 
should  see  that  their  children  attend  Sunday  school,  at  least  till  out 
of  their  teens,  and  that  they  give  the  Sabbath  school  lessons  as 
thorough  preparation  as  they  do  the  public  school  lessons;  or  better 
still  parents  should  attend  the  Sabbath  School  themselves,  either  as 
teachers  or  as  adult  scholars.  One  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  especial" 
ly  in  the  religious  field.  More  than  in  any  other  field,  the  more  one 
knows,  the  more  there  seems  to  remain  to  know. 

If  the  home  would  thus  do  its  duty,  or  anything  like  its  duty,  in 
regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  those  within  its  circle, 
the  problem  that  is  under  consideration  would  be  solved.  But,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  home  is  far  from  doing  its  duty.  This  is  partly  its 
fault,  partly  its  misfortune,  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents to  accept  the  advice  of  certain  educationists  and  let  their  children 
do  pretty  much  as  they  like.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
young  people  to  regard  as  unnecessary,  and  even  tyrannical,the  wise  re- 
straints placed  upon  them  by  their  elders.  There  is  the  stress  and  bustle 
of  modern  life.  There  is  the  race  for  wealth  and  social  standing. 
There  are  the  calls  of  business  and  pleasure.  The  simple  life  is  very 
desirable,  but  under  present  conditions  it  is  hard  to  attain.  The 
home  needs  all  the  aid  it  can  get  from  other  agencies,  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  help  that  these  can  give  is  accordingly  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 
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G.    DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


The  mission  of  the  Church,  using  the  word  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  general  or  collective  body  of  Christians  throughout  the  world,  is 
supremely  and  exclusively  religious.  It  is  to  save  men  from  the  evil 
propensities  in  his  nature,  and  to  develop  in  him  what  is  God-like. 
As  Dr.  Arnold  defined  it,  "The  true  and  grand  idea  of  a  church  is — 
a  society  for  making  men  like  Chris!;,  earth  like  heaven,  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  To  fulfil  that  fine  ideal  the 
various  branches  are  undoubtedly  one,  no  matter  what  their  differ- 
ences of  other  doctrines  and  of  methods  may  be. 

As  to  methods,  those  should  be  adopted  that  seem  best  fitted  to 
hasten  the  attainment  of  the  grand  aim.  The  apostle  Paul,  whose 
methods  were  as  practical  as  his  mind  was  logical,  expressed  the  idea 
exactly  when  he  declared  that  he  was  willingly  "made  all  things  to  all  N 
men  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some."  What  the  church 
greatly  lacks  is  Paul's  sanctified  common  sense  as  well  as  his  single- 
purposed  zeal.  Let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  the  things  that  the  church 
might  do  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of,  say,  our  own  Province 
of  Ontario  in  regard  to  religious  education,  making  this  proviso — they 
do  not  apply  equally  to  all  denominations,  or  in  the  same  denomina- 
tion to  all  sections  of  the  Province  or  to  all  congregations  in  the  same 
section. 

More  eneouragment  should  be  given  to  lay  effort  in  the  field  of 
religious  culture.  Speaking  generally,  there  has  been  improvement 
in  this  respect  during  recent  years.  Among  the  intelligent  no  stigma 
of  forwardness,  or  presumption,  or  hypocrisy,  attaches  to  a  man  or  a 
woman,  a  simple  member  of  the  church,  who,  in  public  or  private,  at- 
tempts to  do  or  say  something  to  forward  the  interests  of  religion. 
An  increasingly  large  number  are  able  to  overcome  their  own  diffi- 
dence and  reluctance  in  this  matter.  Still,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  this  latent  power  is  brought  out  and  realized,  and  it  is  the  function 
of  the  church  to  provide  the  needed  stimulus  and  direction. 
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The  most  watchful  care  should  be  exercised  over  the  various 
families  of  which  each  congregation  is  composed  to  see  that  parents 
f  ulfil  all  their  obligations  and  that  children  have  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantages of  Christian  nurture.  This  is  the  strategic  point  in  the 
great,  age-long  conflict. 

Such  modifications  of  organization  or  service  should  be  made  as 
will  bring  into  greater  prominence  the  teaching  office  of  the  church. 
It  should  be  exercised  with  greater  variety  of  method.  The  sermon  is 
all  very  well  in  its  way  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  but  it  is  overdone. 
Most  people  can  profit  by  one  good  discourse  in  a  day,  but  compara- 
tively few  can  listen  to  two,  however  good,  without  weariness  and  in- 
attention, and  often,  as  Bishop  Andrewes  said,  He  who  preaches  twice 
will  prate  once."  It  would  be  better  to  turn  the  second  service  into 
one  for  a  less  formal  study  of  the  Bible,  when  those  in  the  pews 
might  take  part  in  the  discussions.  As  is  done  in  Wales  the  congre- 
gation might  form  itself  into  a  Bible  school  for  old  and  young.  One 
part  of  the  service  might  be  an  address  on  some  theme  connected 
with  the  lesson  studied.  In  places  where  but  one  service  a  day  is 
held,  that  service  might  be  united  with  the  Sabbath  School  service, 
either  by  combining  the  two,  or  by  having  one  service  closely  follow 
the  other  with  the  same  people  in  attendance  at  both. 

At  all  events  the  church  should  give  more  attention  to  the  Sab- 
bath School.  Great  as  the  advances  are  that  have  been  made  in  Sun- 
day School  work  during  the  past  century,  and  widespread  as  they 
have  become,  they  are  hardly  even  yet  taken  seriously  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  members  and  officials  of  the  church.  Better  buildings 
should  be  provided  for  the  work,  with  the  interior  arrangements  more 
suited  for  efficient  class  instruction.  They  should  be  better  equipped 
with  maps,  charts,  blackboards  and  other  teaching  aids.  Plenty  of 
good  teachers  should  be  available — competent,  experienced,  zealous. 
More  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  work.  Stricter  discipline  should 
be  exercised  than  is  often  the  case.  Regularity  and  punctuality  should 
be  insisted  on.    Adults  should  attend,  either  teaching  or  taking  part 
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as  members  of  an  adult  class.  Parents  should  come  with  their  child- 
ren, and  see  that  all  bring  their  text-book,  the  Bible.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  that  text-book  should  be  aimed  at,  but  only  as  a  means 
to  the  ultimate  end,  the  building  up  of  good  and  true  and  strong  char- 
acters. 

Lastly,  the  church  should  utilize,  as  far  as  the  regulations  will 
allow,  the  Public  Schools  for  the  inculcation  of  morals,  and  the  im- 
parting of  an  outline  of  Bible  history  and  literature..  This  will  be 
referred  to  more  fully  presently. 

The  foregoing  is  merely  meant  as  a  suggestive  sketch  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  individual,  the  state,  and  the  church  in  the 
way  of  inculcating  religious  knowledge.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
is  not  now  done.  There  is  little  hope  that  the  work  will  be  adequately 
overtaken  in  the  immediate  future,  and  we  shall  now  consider  what 
part  the  state  should  take  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  character  of  its 
citizens. 

7.    DUTY  OF  THE  STATE. 


Here  we  are  on  very  controversial  ground.  No  position  can  be 
taken  that  will  satisfy  all  parties — the  timid,  the  arrogant,  the  moder- 
ate, the  extreme  on  either  side.  Let  us,  nevertheless,  endeavor  to 
reach  some  rational  working  basis. 

Church  and  state  have  been  more  or  less  closely  associated  at 
various  times  and  in  many  countries.  Sometimes  this  has  appar- 
ently been  to  their  mutual  advantage  but,  oftener  it  has  been  to  the 
real  detriment  of  both  citizenship  and  religion.  In  this  democratic 
age,  and  in  democratic  countries  such  as  ours,  it  is  found  to  be  better 
to  have  a  complete  separation  between  church  and  state,  that  is,  to 
have  no  state  church,  in  a  broad  way  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  The  diversi" 
ties  of  creed  that  obtain  at  the  present  day  make  that  arrangement 


advisable  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  harmony  if  for  no  deeper 
reason. 

Though,  for  practical  reasons,  the  state  should  b&  separated  from 
the  church,  it  ncelnot,  it  should  not  be  separated  from  religion.  A 
state  church  and  a  national  religion  are  two  different  things.  The 
more  a  government  is  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  the  better 
for  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  Canada  in  a  broad  and  very  real  sense 
is  a  Christian  country.  The  vast  majority  of  its  people  call  them- 
selves Christians,  though  they  adhere  to  different  systems  of  theology 
and  of  church  government.  Its  laws  and  morality  have  their  ground- 
work in  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Bible.  It  ought,  for  its  own 
welfare,  for  the  general  good  of  the  community, to  afford  every  facility, 
give  every  encouragement,  for  the  diffusion  and  impression  of  those 
principles  among  its  citizens.  But  that  must  be  done  without  showing 
favor  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  various  denominations  into  which 
Christians  are,  for  the  moment  at  least,  divided,  and  there  must  be 
tolerance  for  and  patience  with  those  who  do  not  profess  Christianity 
at  all,  or  who  are  opposed  to  it.  That  is  British  liberty,  that  is  Chris- 
tian liberty.  In  this  matter  the  people  should  co-operate  as  far  as 
they  can  agree  to  do  so  and  there  should  be  full  liberty  and  no  penalty 
for  dissent. 

The  means  that  the  state  uses  for  the  diffusion  of  general  intelli- 
gence for  the  public  advantage  is  by  a  systsm  of  public  education.  In 
the  Dominion,  under  the  Confederation  Act,  the  regulation  and  super- 
vision of  educational  affairs  is  conceded  to  the  provinces,  with  certain 
important  exceptions,  which,  by  the  way,  should  either  be  abolished 
or  made  to  apply  equally  to  all  sects,  races,  and  provinces,  and  within 
each  province  the  same  impartial  rule  should  be  observed.  We  believe 
thoroughly  in  a  national  system  of  schools,  but  to  be  effective  and 
stable  it  must  be  based  on  the  rock -bottom  foundation  of  justice  to 
all  and  privilege  to  none.  We  think  this  is  practicable,  and  compati- 
ble, too,  with  a  large  measure  of  religious  instruction  in  connection 
with  that  system. 
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Once  upon  a  time  Biblical  instruction  was  regularly  given  in 
many  of  the  public  schools,  then  called  common  schools,  of  this  prov- 
ince. Many  living  can  remember,  and  with  gratitude,  the  Bible  lesson 
in  the  morning,  and  later  in  the  day,  the  drill  in  history  from  the  old 
Irish  National  Readers.  Later  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  schools 
were  sectarian  and  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  was  virtually  discon- 
tinued to  still  it.  Now  the  cry  is  that  our  public  schools  are  godless. 
What  is  the  way  out  of  the  dilemma  ? 

Briefly  stated,  the  solution  of  our  problem,  so  far  as  the  state  is 
concerned,  lies  in  devoting,  say,  a  half  hour  a  day,  in  our  Public  and 
High  Schools,  to  devotional  exercises  and  lessons  in  the  literature,  his- 
tory and  morals  of  the  Bible. 

The  object  of  state  education  is  to  make  its  citizens  intelligent, 
progressive,  industrious  and  law-abiding.  How  can  citizens  be  intelli- 
gent without  knowing  something  about  the  greatest  literature  the 
world  has  produced,  and  the  marvellous  history  of  the  world's  most 
famous  race  ?  How  can  they  be  progressive,  moral  and  law-abiding 
without  receiving  some  grounding  in  the  ethical  principles  that  under- 
lie our  Christian  civilization  and  which  are  drawn  from  the  Scriptures? 
It  is  surely  worth  while  for  the  state,  it  is  surely  incumbent  upon  it,  to 
make  sure  that  the  vast  majority  of  its  youth  are  furnished  with  an 
opportunity  of  learning  at  least  the  rudiments  of  these  things. 

To  those  who  object  to  state  aid  to  the  church  we  say  sectarian 
dogma  need  not  enter  into  the  question  at  all.  Just  as  English  and 
Canadian  history  can  be  taught  without  offensive  allusion  to  current 
party  politics,  so  can  the  Bible  be  taught  without  doing  violence  to 
denominational  tenets.  As  an  able  and  cultured  teacher  once  ex- 
pressed it  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  :  "The  state  should  aid  the  teach- 
ing of  Hebrew  history  and  literature  as  well  as  Greek  or  Latin  or 
French  or  German  or  English  or  Canadian  literature  and  history. 
The  state  should  aid  the  development  of  the  moral  faculty  as  much  as 
or  more  than  it  does  that  of  the  intellectual  faculty."  The  force  of 
that  argument  seems  irresistible,  yet  our  schools  are  expending  all 


their  time  and  energy  on  a  wide  range  of  studies  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  a  subject  more  important  than  any  of  them.  In  our 
public  schools  we  are  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  science  of 
physical  health  and  neglecting  the  science  of  moral  health.  We  fos- 
ter, it  is  true,  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  but  we  pay  only  casual  and  slight 
attention  to  purity  and  truth  and  honesty  and  charity  and  generosity, 
without  which  patriotism  will  be  but  a  name  for  an  unscrupulous  and 
debasing  national  selfishness.  Should  these  things  be  so  ?  Should 
not  the  state  step  in  and  adopt  decisive  measures  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  threaten  its  own  existence? 

But  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  with  the  exception,  until  re- 
cently, of  a  few  voices  in  the  wilderness,  our  politicians,  our  educa- 
tionists, our  clergy  even,  either  from  timidity,  despondency,  or  indiff- 
erence, have  failed  to  face  the  fancied  difficulty.  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  revival  of  interest,  hope  and  courage  with  regard  to  this 
question,  and  one  now  hardly  run  the  risk  of  being  denounced  as  fool- 
hardy, presumptuous  or  visionary  in  venturing  to  suggest  that  the 
teaching  of  this  subject,  in  some  form,  is  quite  practicable  in  all  the 
grades  of  our  provincial  system  of  education.  The  first  citizen  of 
Canada,  when  introducing  the  Northwest  Autonomy  Bills  said,  "I 
never  could  understand  what  objection  there  could  be  to  a  system  of 
schools  wherein,  after  secular  matters  have  been  attended  to,  the  tenets 
of  the  religion  of  Christ,  even  witb  the  divisions  which  exist  among 
His  followers,  are  allowed  to  be  taught."  Objections,  of  course,  are 
made,  and  with  a  success  that  hardly  justifies  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in 
his  contrast  of  the  American  and  Canadian  systems  of  education  and 
their  results ;  but  when  we  find  one  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the 
country,  and  many  members  of  the  opposing  party,  supporting  him  in 
legislation  that  guarantees  the  right  to  religious  instruction  for  half 
an  hour  a  day  in  all  the  schools  of  two  great  new  provinces,  we  think 
there  is  encouraging  hope,  in  this  regard,  for  improvement  in  Ontario. 
If  the  people  of  the  province,  through  their  representatives  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical, educational  and  political  fields,  unmistakably  demand  this 
reform,  the  supposed  difficulties  will  be  easily  overcome.     The  only 


real  obstacle  to  be  surmounted  is  the  lukewarmness  toward  the  Bible 
of  its  nominal  friends,  the  members  and  adherents  of  the  self-styled 
evangelical  churches.  When  this  is  got  over  the  other  hindrances  will 
vanish  like  mist  before  the  morning  sun. 

One  of  the  minor  difficulties  raised  about  religious  teaching  in 
schools  is  with  regard  to  the  text-book.  The  simplest,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  satisfactory  plan  would  be  to  have  the  whole  Bible  in 
the  hands  of  both  teachers  and  scholars.  No  book  of  selections  that 
would  be  generally  and  continuously  acceptable  can  be  made,  though 
it  may  be  admitted  that  such  a  book  would  be  a  great  deal  better  than 
nothing.  Most  of  the  purposes  served  by  a  book  of  selections  could  be 
attained  by  prescribing  a  syllabus  of  Bible  studies  adapted  to  the  var- 
ious grades  and  classes  in  our  schools.  It  might  stimulate  the  general 
interest  if  the  studies  were  in  the  line  of  the  lessons  that  are  taught  in 
our  Sunday  Schools.  The  whole  Bible  should  be  available  for  refer- 
ence or  other  supplementary  study,  and  no  book  can  be  obtained  more 
conveniently  or  more  cheaply.  A  summary  of  Jewish  history  and  of 
morals  might  be  given  in  the  readers  or  in  a  separate  book,  while  *  por- 
tions prescribed  for  special  literary  study  might  be  published  separately, 
as  literature  texts  frequently  are. 

Another  difficulty  is  how  to  find  time  for  this  study  in  our  schools. 
There  is  force  in  the  objection  that  our  school  programmes  are  already 
overcrowded.  Yet  changes  are  constantly  being  being  made  and  these 
are  not  all  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  courses  or  lightening  bur- 
dens. To  find  time  we  may  drop  less  important  subjects,  or  curtail 
the  time  allotted  to  them.  A  great  deal  too  much  time  and  effort  are 
spent  on  some  subjects.  We  go  too  much  into  detail  with  such  sub- 
jects as  geography  and  history  and  we  wrestle  with  too  obstruse  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  mastering  the 
elements  of  the  the  several  departments  of  knowledge.  To  quote  from 
a  paper  on  education  by  the  late  Dr.  Mac  Vicar,  of  Montreal,  reprinted 
in  his  recently  published  biography  :  "The  common  school  has  been 
rendered  oppressive  by  crowding  into  it  what  really  belongs  to  the 


university,  and  at  the  same  time  the  preparation  for  the  higher  and 
ulterior  studies  has  been  most  imperfect  ...  In  our  lectures,  our 
text-books  and  courses  of  study  we  should  discountenance  this  folly 
(of  precocity)  and  insist  upon  the  rudiments  being  mastered  first,  and 
mastered  in  as  many  departments  as  possible  .  .  .  Let  the  work  of 
instruction  and  of  study — education  viewed  from  these  too  sides — be 
iirst  pursued  in  outline.  .  .  .  Let  the  germs  bo  first  placed  in  the  mind 
and  allowed  to  grow  by  a  natural  process.  Let  the  skeleton,  the  sim- 
ple framework,  of  a  given  subject  beset  up  and  ba  gradually  surround- 
ed by  the  complete  structure  ...  A  true,  self-reliant  manhood  or 
womanhood  grows  along  with  the  daily  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge." 

There  are  four  E's — reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  religion,  and 
the  chiefest  of  these  is  religion.  The  public  school  should  not  attempt 
to  turn  out  trained  elocutionists,  skilful  essayists,  expert  mathema" 
fcicians  or  erudite  theologians.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  it  to 
produee  young  people  who  can  read  understanding!  y  and  expressively 
easy  English  prose  or  verse ;  who  can  write  an  ordinary  letter  in  a 
neat  legible  hand  with  few  errors  in  spelling,  grammar  or  form ;  who 
can  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  rapidly  and  accurately ;  who 
know  the  outlines  of  Scripture  history  and  literature  and  are  imbued 
with  the  ethics  of  the  ten  commandments  and  of  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Time  should  be  set  aside  for  these  things  first.  Not  more 
than  half  an  hour  a  day  would  be  quite  enough  for  this  purpose.  In 
our  High  Schools  a  similar  line  of  argument  holds  true.  It  is  held  by 
many,  however,  that  moral  education  should  be  incidental,  that  ethical 
truths  should  be  impressed  as  occasion  arises  in  all  the  work  of  the 
school.  This  is  important,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  Such  truths  are 
often  most  effectively  impressed  apart  from  concrete  instances  of  their 
violation  in  which  the  pupils  have  a  momentary  personal  interest. 

Objection  is  also  made  that  there  would  be  interference  with  con- 
scientious convictions  if  there  were  religious  instruction  in  schools. 
This  is  easily  obviated.    Those  pupils  could  be  excused  whose  parents 
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or  guardians  present  a  written  declaration  of  conscientious  objection. 
From  adult  students  their  own  declaration  might  be  accepted.  Borne 
demur  to  this  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  because  such  pupils  would 
be  unpleasantly  distinguished  from  their  fellows.  Religious  predilec- 
tions that  are  so  sensitive  to  being  known  are  not  worth  much  consid- 
eration. Besides,  what  right  have  a  few  pupils  to  hinder  the  great 
majority  from  obtaining  that  kind  of  instruction  which  is  considered 
so  vital?  Then  we  have  separate  schools  in  Ontario  to  provide  for 
one  denomination  a  means  of  escape  from  religious  co-ercion  and  a 
means  of  giving  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  it  desires  where  it  is 
numerically  strong  enough.  The  same  privilege  should  be  extended  to 
other  denominations,  or  it  should  be  abolished  altogether.  Perhaps  if 
it  were  made  general 'the  advantages  of  a  national  sy  stem  with  reason- 
able provision  for  religious  instruction  would  be  so  patent  that  the 
liberty  of  having  separate  schools  would  be  seldom  used. 

There  would  need  to  be  a  conscience  clause  for  teachers  as  well  as 
for  pupils,  but  those  taking  advantage  of  it  would  be  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  Most  teachers  in  our  Public  and  High  Schools  could 
and  would  teach  the  Bible  with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency.  Many  of 
them  are  already  engaged  in  Sunday  School  work  ;  many  more  would 
be  engaged  in  it  did  they  not  feel  the  need  of  the  Sabbath's  relief  from 
the  strain  of  their  coiling  ;  and  all  these  would  hail  with  satisfaction 
the  opportunity  to  do  more  effective  work  in  this  line  than  can  be 
done  under  present  limitations  in  the  Sunday  School.  There  would  be 
more  attention  paid  in  University  and  Normal  School  to  preparation 
for  this  kind  of  work  if  it  were  once  under  way.  The  best  work  in  this 
department  will  not  be  done  in  our  primary  and  secondary  schools  un- 
til the  subject  is  given  its  due  position  in  our  higher  halls  of  learning, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  this  is  done  before  attempting  any- 
thing lower  down.  What  is  wanted  in  teachers  for  this  work  is  will- 
ingness and  reverence — the  rest  will  come.  As  the  late  Dr.  Caven  once 
said  in  substance,  the  man  who  cannot  conscientiously  and  reverently 
teach  the  Scriptures  is  not  fit  to  be  a  teacher.    In  such  great  teachers 
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was  which  gave  them  their  preeminence. 

Teachers  should  be  allowed  to  teaca  the  Bible  as  they  would  any 
other  book,  by  question  and  answer,  by  comment  and  explanation,  by 
having  the  pupils  memorize  certain  portions,  by  drills  and  examina- 
tions. As  to  the  impossibility  of  teaching  it  in  the  Public  Schools 
without  giving  offence  to  denominational  sensibilities,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  mere  bugaboo.  Most  teachers  have  common  sense  and  discretion 
enough  to  avoid  an  offensive  treatment  of  controverted  points  in  re- 
ligion, and  they  they  would  as  seldom  get  into  trouble  by  such  treat- 
'ment  as  they  do  now,  when  referring  to  questions  of  party  polities  in 
teaching  history.  The  Protestant  denominations  are  by  no  means  so 
touchy  about  their  little  points  of  diif  jreace  as  they  were  not  very 
many  years  ago,  and  we  feel  confident  they  would  be  willing  to  hold 
them  in  abeyance  in  the  schoolroom.  One  may  also  venture  to  hope 
that  in  time  Roman  Catholics  would  join  in  this  study.  As  questions 
of  race  are  fast  being  merged  in  the  unifying  conception  of  a  common 
Canadian  nationality,  so  may  the  bigotries  of  creed  be  speedily  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  who  acknowledge  God  as 
their  Father,  Jesus  Christ  as  their  eider  brother,  and  the  Bible  as  a 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  are  spiritually  brethera.  Is  this  too 
sanguine  a  hope  ?    The  signs  of  the  times  say  nay. 

As  to  examinations,  if  they  are  advisable  in  English  history,  why 
not  in  Hebrew  history  ?  if  good  in  English  literature,  why  not  in 
Hebrew  literature  ?  There  should  be  class  examinations  by  the  teach- 
er, at  any  rate.  If  you  wish  the  average  pupil  to  acquire  knowledge 
he  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  liable  to  be  called  to  give  it  out 
again.  "Writing  maketh  an  exact  man,"  and  written  examinations 
are  useful  as  a  stimulus  to  thorough  acquirement.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  against  examinations,  but  there  are  examinations  and  ex- 
aminations. Those  that  encourage  cram  are  mischievous;  those  that 
encourage  rational  and  conscientious  study  are  beneficial.  Depart- 
mental examinations,  however,  would  not  be  an  essential  feature  in 
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the  working  out  of  this  problem;  neither  need  they  bo  altogether  ex- 
cluded. It  has  been  suggested  that  a  statement  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees could  be  substituted  for  them.  If  this  were  based  on  a  report  of 
the  standing  of  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  it  might  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  an  examination. 

As  to  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  school  law  of  Ontario  to  ef- 
fective Bible  teaching  in  the  schools  there  are  really  none.  The  law 
is  broad  enough  to  cover  it,  or  can  be  made  so  without  raising  any 
constitutional  question.  The  British  North  America  Act  would  not 
be  violated,  nor  would  it  require  amendment.  It  is  merely  a  matter 
of  regulation  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  Department. 

The  Public  Schools  Act  of  Ontario,  1896,  Section  7,  reads: 

1.  No  person  shall  require  any  pupil  in  any  Public  School  to,  read 
or  study  in  or  from  any  religious  book,  or  to  join  any  exercise  of  devo- 
tion or  religion  objected  to  by  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians. 

2.  Pupils  may  be  allowed  to  receive  such  religious  instruction  as 
their  guardians  or  parents  may  desire,  according  to  any  regulations 
provided  for  the  organization,  government  and  discipline  of  Public 
Schools. 

No  change  would  be  required  here,  except,  perhaps,  to  make  the 
provisions  apply  to  High  Schools  also,  which  seems  to  be  omitted 
from  the  High  Schools  Act,  1896. 

The  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education,  however,  refer 
to  both  Public  and  High  Schools  and  would  require  modification  in  a 
few  important  particulars  to  permit  of  such  instruction  as  is  here  ad- 
vocated. It  is  suggested  that  they  be  put  in  some  such  form  ts  this : 

97.  Every  Public  and  High  School  shall  be  opened  with  prayer 
or  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  or  both,  and  with  a  Scripture  lesson 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  duration  ;  and  shall  be  closed  with  brief 
devotional  exercises.  When  a  teacher  claims  to  have  conscientious 
scruples  in  regard  to  opening  or  closing  the  school  as  herein  prescribed, 
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he  shall  notify  the  Trustees  to  that  effect  in  writing  ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  make  such  provision  in  the  premises  as 
they  may  deem  expedient. 

98.  The  Scriptures  shall  be  taught  daily  and  systematically  by 
the  methods  usual  in  the  teaching  of  literature,  history  and  ethics. 
Such  courses  shall  be  taken  up  in  the  various  forms  as  the  Education 
Department  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

99.  No  pupil  shall  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  any  religious  ex- 
ercise or  in  Bible  study  objected  to  in  writing  by  his  parents  or  guar- 
dians, and  in  order  to  the  observance  of  this  regulation,  the  teacher, 
before  commencing  such  exercise  or  lesson,  is,  when  necessary,  to  allow 
a  short  interval  to  elapse,  during  which  the  children  of  any  who  have 
signified  their  objection  in  writing,  may  retire.  If,  in  virture  of  the 
right  to  be  absent  from  these  exercises,  any  pupil  does  not  enter  the 
schoolroom  till  the  close  of  the  time  allowed  for  this  instruction,  such 
absence  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  offence  against  the  rules  of  the 
school. 

100.  The  clergy  of  any  denomination,  or  their  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, shall  have  the  right  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils 
of  their' own  church  in  each  schoolhouse,  at  least  once  a  week,  after  the 
hour  of  closing  the  school  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  if  the  clergy  of  more 
than  one  denomination  apply  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  same 
schoolhouse,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  decide  on  what  day  of  the  wreek 
the  schoolhouse  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergyman  of  any  denom- 
ination, at  the  time  above  stated.  But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  allow  a  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  or  his  authorized 
representative, to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  his  own 
church,  provided  it  be  not  during  the  regular  hours  of  the  school.  Em- 
blems of  a  religious  character  shall  not  be  exhibited  in  a  Public  or  H  igh 
School  during  regular  school  hours,  nor  shall  instruction  in  distinctively 
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denominational  tenets  be  given  ;  nor  shall  the  Scripture  lesson  be  treat- 
ed in  such  a  way  as  to  give  offence  to  the  known  sectarian  opinions  of 
any  member  of  the  school  or  of  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians. 

8.  SUMMARY. 

In  the  foregoing  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  state  the  problem 
of  religious  education  and  to  indicate  the  solution.  The  problem  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  complex  and  difficult  one,  but  it  is  really  the 
most  important  that  confronts  all  those  who  have  the  real,  the  per- 
manent interests  of  our  country  at  heart.  The  happiness  of  individ- 
uals taken  separately  and  variously  grouped  depends  upon  the  inculca- 
tion, of  right  principles  and  the  practice  of  those  principles.  For  their 
maintenance  the  home,  the  church  and  the  state  should  each  do  its 
part  in  its  own  sphere  and  each  could  do  much  more  than  it  is  now 
(loin,-.  When  every  Christian  influence  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problem  it  will  be  solved,  and  not  till  then.  May  prejudices  be  sup- 
pressed, and  minor  differences  ignored,  so  that  Canadians  may  make  a 
general  advance  towards  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  in  this  momentous 
matter.  The  solution  lies  in  the  will,  and  in  the  good-will  of  the 
people. 

Note — The  latter  portion  of  the  preceding  essay-  is  in  substance 
the  same  as  a  paper  read  by  the  writer  before  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  Ontario  in  1901  on  "The  Bible  in  High  Schools." 


Mount  Forest,  Ont.,  November  Mth,  1905. 
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